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A RHINOCEROS ATTACKED BY 
ELEPHANTS. 

Tue Rhinoceros* is the least intelligent of the larger 
quadrupeds. Fierce and intractable, it is at all 
times very formidable, as well to animals as to 
man. Being protected by nature with a skin like a 
coat of armour, it commits the greatest devastations 
with impunity. It is a native both of Asia and of 
Africa, though the species found in the two countries 
greatly differ; the Rhinoceros of Africa having two 
horns on the snout, while that of Asia has only one. 
Of the former, Mr. Bruce says, “ When pursued, and 
in fear, the Rhinoceros possesses an astonishing degree 
of swiftness, considering his size, the apparent un- 
wieldiness of his body, his great weight before, and 
the shortness of his legs. He is long, and has a 
kind of trot, which, after a few minutes, increases, in 
a great proportion, and takes in a great distance. 
It is not true that on a plain he beats the horse in 
swiftness. I have passed him with ease, and seen 
many more mounted do the same; and though it is 
certainly true that a horse can very seldom come up 
with him, this is owing to his cunning, not to his 
swiftness, He passes constantly from wood to wood, 
and forces himself into the thickest parts of them. 
The dry trees are broken down as with a cannon-shot, 
and fall about him in all directions. Others that are 
more pliable, greener, and fuller of sap, are bent back 
by his weight and the velocity of his motion; and, 
after he has passed, restoring themselves like a green 
branch to their natural position, they sweep the in- 
cautious pursuer and his horse from the ground, and 
dash them in pieces against the surrounding trees.” 

Of the two species of this animal, one is called the 
bicornis, or two-horned, and the other the unicornis, 
or one-horned: the latter has been supposed to be the 
unicorn of Scripture. The former is, I believe, peculiar 
to Africa: it is never known in India, where the one- 
horned Rhinoceros alone is found. Its size is only 
inferior to that of the elephant, although it is con- 
siderably smaller. Its bulk, however, is greater in 
proportion to its height; and, from its superior 
courage and activity, it is a much more formidable 
creature. Its head resembles that of a pig; and it 
has two small, dull eyes, which give it an appearance 
at once stupid and intractable. Its length, not in- 
cluding the tail, is from eleven to twelve feet, and the 
circumference of its body about the same; though it 
is said sometimes to exceed this standard. It occa- 
sionally, though rarely, attains to the height of seven 
feet, and is amazingly strong; while its skin is so 
hard and thick, as to be generally impervious to a 
musket-ball. The hide is curiously divided into sec- 
tions, and the different divisions are adapted with 
such exquisite precision, as to have the appearance, at 
ashort distance, of a beautiful coat of mail. It is 
extremely rough, and offers so complete a resistance 
to the touch, as not to yield in the slightest degree 
to the strongest pressure, The only vulnerable parts 
are the belly, the eyes, and near the ears. 

This animal is of very sequestered habits: it tra- 
verses the most impenetrable jungles alone, and is 
the terror of every creature with which it comes in 
contaet, although it seld»m attacks unless provoked 
by aggression, The horn upon its nose, which is 
thick and pointed, curves upwards towards the fore- 
head; forming an acute angle with the bone of the 
snout, and projecting from it about thirty inches. 
It is a most fearful weapon; so much so, that even the 
colossal elephant has been frequently laid prostrate 
by a well-directed stroke from the armed head of this 
terrible adversary. The horn does not adhere to the 
* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. I., p. 224. % 
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bone, but when the Rhinoceros is in its ordinary 
state, stands loose between the nostrils; the moment, 
however, the animal is excited to resistance by the 
approach or attack of a foe, the muscular tension is 
so great that the horn instantly becomes immoveably 
fixed, and he is able to dart it into the trunk of a 
tree to the depth of several inches. 

The upper lip of the Rhinoceros is of great length, 
and remarkably pliant, acting like a sort of proboscis, 
by which he grasps the roots of trees, and other 
esculent substances, and it is capable of contraction 
or expansion, as circumstances may require. ‘“ With 
this lip,’ says Bruce, “and the assistance of his 
tongue, he pulls down the upper branches which have 
most leaves, and these he devours first. Having 
stripped the tree of its branches, he does not directly 
abandon it; but, placing his snout as low in the 
trunk as he finds his horn will enter, he rips up the 
body of the tree, and reduces it to thin pieces, like so 
many laths; and when he has thus prepared it, he 
embraces as much as he can of it in his monstrous 
jaws, and twists it round with as much ease as an ox 
would do a root of celery.” 

The female generally produces only a single young 
one at a birth, which attains to a full state of matu- 
rity in about fifteen years. The Rhinoceros is su 
stupid, and of so savage a disposition, that it seems 
to exist merely to gratify a voracious appetite. It is 
the terror of its native woods, and if it had been a 
gregarious animal, would have been a terrible scourge 
to the countries in which it is found. When excited, 
it displays paroxysms of fury which render it highly 
dangerous for any one to approach. As it is of a 
temper much less mild than the elephant, it is far 
more formidable when exasperated, on account of 
its greater_activity and more desperate ferocity. 

The vofaciousness of this creature is extraordi- 
nary; it will consume as much as an elephant, and 
is always very fierce if intruded upon whilst feeding. 
A young Rhinoceros, only two years old, sent from 
Bengal in 1739, cost a thousand pounds sterling for 
food, including the expenses of its passage. 

When the Rhinoceros and Elephant meet, which 
is not very often the case, the conflict is terrific. 
The former will stand his ground, even though sur- 
rounded by a herd of elephants, by which indeed he 
is generally destroyed, though not without making a 
desperate resistance. He will frequently inflict a 
mortal wound upon one or two before he is subdued. 
The Elephant, therefore, always approaches him with 
extreme reluctance: if the Rhinoceros succeeds in 
making good his stroke at his huge adversary, it 
geuerally proves fatal; his horn, ploughing through 
the side, exposes the intestines, and the gigantic crea- 
ture falls dead. If, however, the Elephant is successful 
in preventing the rush of his enemy, he receives him 
upon his tusks, which inflict too severe a wound to 
enable the Rhinoceros to renew the encounter. Thé 
timidity of the Elephant generally causes it to have the 
worst in conflicts with this mailed foe, so that the 
latter is seldom molested, and consequently roams at 
large as the monarch of the jungle; even the tiger 
and the lion shun him, as an enemy not to be pro- 
voked without peril. 

The following account of the Rhinoceros is ex- 
tremely curious, being by the celebrated Baher, Em- 
peror of the Moguls, and is to be found in his auto- 
biegraphy, translated by Dr. Leyden and Mr. Erskine. 

“Phe Rhinoceros,” writes this remarkable man, 
“ is a huge animal; its bulk is equal to that of three 
buffaloes. The opinion prevalent in our countties, 
that a Rhinoceros can lift an Elephant on its horn, is 
probably a mistake. It has a single horn over its 
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nose, upwards of a span in length, but I never saw 
one of two spans. Out of one of the largest of these 
horns I had a drinking-vessel* made, and a dice-box, 
and about three or four fingers’ bulk of it might be 
left. Its hide is very thick: if it be shot at witha 
powerfui bow, drawn up to the arm-pit with much 
force, and if the arrow pierces at all, it enters only 
three or four fingers’ breadth. They say, however, 
that there are parts of his skin that may be pierced, 
and the arrows enter deep. On the sides of its 
two shoulder-blades and of its two thighs, are folds 
which hang loose, and appear at a distance like cloth 
housings dangling over it. It bears more resemblance 
to the horse than toany other animalt. As the horse 
has a large stomaeh, so has this ;—as the pastern of 
the horse is composed of a single bone, so also is that 
of the Rhinoceros ;—as there is a gumek} in the 
horse’s fore-leg, so is there in that of the Rhinoceros. 
It is more ferocious than the elephant, and cannot be 
rendered so tame or obedient. There are numbers of 
them in the jungles of Pershiwer and Hashnaghar, 
as well as between the rivers Sind and Behreh, in the 
jungles. In Hindostan too they abound, on the 
banks of the river Sirwu§. In the course of my 
expedition into Hindostan, in the jungles of Per- 
shAwer and Hashnaghar||, I frequently killed the 
Rhinoceros. It strikes powerfully with its horn, with 
which, in the course of these hunts, many men and 
horses were gored. J. H. C. 

* The Rhinoceros’ horn was supposed to sweat on the approach 
of poison, a quality which fitted it, in a peculiar manner, for being 
made into a drinking-cup for an eastern king. 

+ It has more the appearance of a huge over-grown hog. 

t A marginal note on the Tfirki copy, translates gumek, marrow. 

§ The Goggra. 


|| The Rhinoceros is now almost entirely expelled from the coun- 
tries about the Indus. 





PAPYRUS MANUSCRIPT OF THE PSALMS. 


A rortion of the Book of Psalms, written on papy- 
rus, probably the earliest fragment of Sacred Writ 
known to exist, has recently been brought into this 
country, from Egypt, by Dr. Hogg, who gives the 
following account of it. 

“ Among the various objects of antiquity which 
were purchased from the Arabs, at Thebes, were two 
papyri, the one in Coptic, the other in Greek; both 
in the form of books. The subject of the Coptic 
papyrus, now in the possession of Sir William Gell, 
at Naples, has not yet been ascertained; but since 
my return to England, the Greek papyrus has been 
discovered to contain a portion of the Psalms. The 
leaves, of about ten inches in length, by seven in 
width, are arranged, and have been sown together 
like those of an ordinary book. They are formed of" 
strips of the papyrus plant, crossing each other at 
right angles. The writing, continued on both sides, 
is perfectly legible, the letters partaking both of the 
uncial and cursive forms, sometimes standing quite 
apart, unconnected by cursive strokes, with accents, 
eccasionally, but not regularly, inserted. 

“The beginning of the manuscript is imperfect, 
and it concludes with the second verse of the thirty- 
fourth Psalm. The text, as far as it has been col- 
lated, has been found to be a good one, and to possess 
some interesting variations not found in other ancient 
versions. These papyri were both discovered among 
the rubbish of an ancient convent at Thebes, re- 
merkable as still presenting some fragments of an 
inscription, purporting to be a pastoral letter from 
Athanasius, Patriarch of Alexandria, who died A.D. 
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NATURE, USES, AND MANUFACTURE OF 
CHARCOAL. I. 


TweE various processes by means of which natural 
productions become available to the arts of life, 
deserve inquiry on the part of all persons who desire 
an insight into the general adaptation of matter to 
man. The changes undergone by almost all sub- 
stances, as they pass through the hands of industry 
to their destined uses, as, for instance, the progres- 
sive transition of the ore of lead, from the dark 
recesses of the mine, through the fire of the furnace, 
to the brilliant pigment ready to the painter's brush ; 
such changes, so variously and craftily wrought, are 
found to be not unworthy of notice, even when the sub- 
ject is one of such familiar and universal occurrence as 
white paint. Trusting, therefore, to that interest which 
usually attends the detail of operations carried on 
remotely from the sphere in which we daily move, it 
is our intention to collect a few particulars respecting 
the manufacture of a more equable substance than 
the above, namely, that which is at the head of our 
present article. 

But our readers will not perhaps object to accom- 
pany us to the rural scene, with which we would asso- 
ciate our recollections of the Charcoal-burner and his 
fiery craft. Indeed, if it be possible for language to 
describe faithfully such a spot as that to which we 
allude, the charm imparted to our detail by the con- 
templation of its beauties, will not fail to draw on 
the attention of any reader whose mind is capable 
of appreciating the graces of a woodland scene. 

Newington Moor opened unexpectedly upon our 
view, during a ramble over the picturesque country 
about the coast of South Kent. We had already 
explored more than one of those valleys, or perhaps 
salt-water inlets, which agreeably diversify the walks 
in the neighbourhood of Hythe and Saltwood; but 
we had met with nothing which could compare with 
the peculiar features of the moor. Leaving the road 
from Newington to Beachborough village, by a nar- 
row footway, which presents itself opposite the sandy 
banks to the left, we were at once struck with the 
lively characters of a marshy tract, overshadowed by 
alders and lofty ashes, which appeared to extend far 
into the bosom of some low hills, partly occupied by 
hop-gardens, and partly by variably productive crops 
of mangel-wurzel, lucerne, and wheat. Immediately 
before us was a flour-mill, turned by the water of a 
stream which takes its rise a mile to the north, at the 
base of the chalk-downs, and enters the moor beneath 
a brick argh, broadly stretched above where the road 
intersects its cours:. At this moment, the scene, cir- 
cumscribed by a few yards, was our principal induce- 
ment to deviate from the road; the stroke of a 
water-mill, indeed, seldom fails to arrest one’s step 
for a moment: the simple ingenuity of the machine, 
the lively sound, and agreeable sense of falling 
waters, especially in summer-time, conspiring to 
recommend it to the respect of a moment's regard. 
Upon advancing farther into the valley, a rude plank- 
bridge offered us safe conduct towards the mill and 
the rustic cottage at its side; but we preferred en- 
tering the vale, for its wildness had already at- 
tracted our attention through the trees which over- 
shadowed the path. The vegetation of this moor 
(which, by means of obstruction offered to the 
streamlet in its bosom, has become, in the greater 
part, a poachy morass,) is unusually luxuriant. The 
gladwyn (Iris pseudacorus) bar-reed, (Sparganium rai- 
masum,) the rush and sedge-tribes, rise around in giant 


371, which has been conjectured to be the age of the | proportions ; but there was one species of sedge (Carex 


manuscript 
[Dr. Hoce’s Visit to Alexandria, Damascus, and Jerusalem.) 


paniculata,) which we had not observed elsewhere, but 
which on this spot presented a novel and very interest- 
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ing appearance. Its roots, continually decaying from 
below, and advancing from above, form, in the course 
of years, solid cones of vegetable earth, from the sum- 
mit of which spring forth plenteous crowns of slender 
leaves and flowers; the whole group of a single 
plant, or rather family of plants, frequently mea- 
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CAREX PANICULATA (Great Panicled Sedge) 


suring eight feet from the base of the cone to the 
summit of the foliage. These cones, accumulating 
fast and contiguously upon the impracticable face of 
a barren morass, and gradually approximating through 
the farther access of vegetable matter upon their 
sides, as well as upon their heads, eventually prove, 
in many cases, the means of converting the most 
unproductive tracts into land capable of tillage, and 
offering singular advantage to the judicious hand of 
the agriculturist. 

Pursuing the course of the stream by the most 
practicable: path which we could find, and having 
crossed it at length by a plank lying upon the oozing 
moor-soil, beneath a group of young alders, we at 
last reached the spot with which we associate our 
recollections of the Charcoal-burner. Upon first 
descrying the gloomy and mysterious cloud of dusky 
smoke, which arose from the burning heap and 
obscured the hill side, beneath the shelter of which 
the manufacture was carried on, our contemplations 
were immediately exchanged for all the variety of 
recollections of handicraft and household economy, 
revived in us by the very thought of charcoal. 

On approaching the heap, which, indeed, except 
by that dense, gray column of smoke, did not at once 
meet observation, being three parts surrounded by 
a rude hurdle-fence, and open only in that direc- 
tion towards which the current of the valley seldom 
bure the wind, we were struck with the substantial 
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quarters in which the burner and his family wae 
lodged. A spacious caravan occupied the ground in 
front of the burning; a little to the left was a green 
cone of tu.f, about eight feet in height, which, upon 
our walking round it, proved to be a chamber so con- 
structed for temporary use. These dwellings, with 
the familiar appendages of a line of drying clothes, a 
water-tub, a rough-haired and much-besooted dog, 
tied up to a beech, groups of black bags of the coal, 
and various “ lots” of cleft billets, together with the 
decent presence of the matron and newly-married 
wife of the burner and his son, constituted a picture 
which would have tempted the pencil of a. far more 
able draughtsman than either of the observers, whose 
rude sketches, however, may convey some notion of 
the scene. The hut, indeed, took our attention very 
much, being such a bride-chamber as could have 
gratified the ambition of the most romantic lovers. Its 
turfy sides were verdantly clad with grass; a rough 
piece of canvas, suspended over the entrance, sufficed 
as a door, at the same time that it admitted air and 
light ad libitum, performing, in fact, the threefold duty 
of ventilator, window, and door. Averse as my lady of 
the hut might have been to such a comparison, her 
simple chamber at once recalled to our memories the 
almost as simple huts of the natives of New Cale- 
donia, and of the Esquimaux, the most readily avail- 
able materials being employed upon the construction 
of each of the three dwellings. The hut of the New 
Caledonian is finished upon a frame-work of strong 
reeds, the interlacing of which within the conical 
roof, would seem likely at once to suggest a style of 
art having much resemblance to our gothic archi- 
tecture: the exterior is thatched with the foliage of 
grasses, &c., and attention is carefully directed to the 
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preservation, and probably the defensibility, of the 
structure, by means of a strong fence, also of reeds, 
which, encircling the hut, is open only where a 
narrow passage is found opposite to the door-way. 
See Cut in page 8. 

The hut of the Esquimaux*, the offspring of the 
icebound storms of heaven, the faithful witness of 
the unfailing resources of reAson guided by Provi- 
dence, is constructed of squared masses of snow, 
rudely arranged in the form of a dome; the interior 
being ventilated by means of an aperture from above ; 
and being approached from below by a long and 
narrow passage composed of the self-same material. 

Charcoal, as must be familiar to most of our 
readers, proves of various and very important use in 
the arts and manufactures, as well as in domestic 
economy. Two of the most conspicuous advantages, 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol, IIl., Pp. 209. 
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however, derived from the use of charcoal, are in the 
manufacture of gunpowder, and in the chemical em- 
ployment of it for the purpose of discharging from 
preparations their odour, colours, or flavour. This 
last result is obtained either by simple admixture, or 
by boiling, macerating, subliming, or filtering sub- 
stances, in contact with charcoal powder. 

In the manufacture of gunpowder, charcoal of the 
lightest, most compact, and equable substance has the 
preference. The wood of the alder, willow, dogwood, 
or buckthorn, is principally employed. A considerable 
improvement in the preparation of charcoal for this 
purpose has been effected of late, by means of charring 
wood enclosed in iron cylinders. Such is the increase 
of strength in gunpowder manufactured of charcoal 
obtained by this method, that the charge of ship-guns 
supplied with the powder has admitted of a reduction 
of une-third in quantity, as compared with the pre- 
vious charge of powder made from ordinary charcoal. 
We may as well mention that the proportions of the 
ingredients which enter into the composition of the 
best gunpowder are as follows :—Nitre, 75 ; Charcoal, 
15; Sulphur, 10. In the assay of metals and alloys, 
the charcoal of the oak or beech is preferred. For 
the use of draughtsmen, the small branches of the 
vine or willow, when charred, are found to be best 
adapted. 

The more ordinary uses of charcoal consist in its 
being employed as fuel whenever a strong and uni- 
form heat is required without smoke. Such fuel, 
however, when resorted to for domestic purposes, in 
close rooms, is attended by the inconvenience, and 
occasionally by the danger, of rendering the air unfit 
for the support of animal life. Carbonic acid, the 
product of charcoal burnt in atmospheric air, is known 
too well amongst miners and well-diggers by the 
name of choke-damp; and the destruction of human 
life occasioned by this invisible enemy, is too familiar 
in the experience of most men engaged in subter- 
ranean labours. Being heavier than common air, 
carbonic acid occupies the lower parts of pits and 
rooms; and by gradually filling up the apartments, 
in which persons have slept exposed to the fumes of 
a charcoal fire, has, insensibly to their torpidized 
bodies, deprived them of life, and rendered the slum- 
ber of the night to them the sleep of death. 

This substance is also largely employed in the 
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manufacture of steel, steel, and pencil-lead, and the 
rough black-lead of the shops, being combinations 
of carbon and iron in various proportions. It also 
enters into the composition of some black paints, of 
Indian and printer's ink: and it naturally constitutes, 
in admixture with flint and clay, the substance known 
by the name of black chalk. In a more pure state, 
it is found stratified with various kinds of pit-coal: 
but its most interesting mineral form is the diamond, 
of which it appears, by modern experiment, to con- 
stitute the greater part. 

Charred turf is to this day largely employed in 
such parts of Europe as are sparingly supplied with 
other fuel, especially in operations connected with 
smelting metallic ores. The process of charring turf 
is conducted in kilns; and it appears to have been an 
improvement, certainly a most important one, effected 
about the year 1669, upon the previous employment 
of raw turf for the same purpose. Some interesting 
particulars on this subject will be found in Beckman’'s 
History of Inventions, under the head of ‘Charred 
Turf.’ 

The imperishable nature of charcoal has long since 
suggested the employment of externally charred 
wood, wherever great danger of rot exists through 
the exposure of timber to alternations of damp and 
dryness. The wheat and pulse, together with fruits, 
&c., which had been provided for their sustenance by 
the unfortunate inhabitants of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, are discovered at this day entire in form, 
and not seldom accompanied by vessels of wood and 
various instruments of the same material. This 
substance has been adopted as an enduring landmark, 
although a truly inconspicuous one, the custom being 
to bury it beneath the soil on the boundary. But 
the incorruptibility and the permanency of carbonized 
vegetable matter, afford a far more widely spread and 
momentous evidence of the ancient boundaries of the 
realms of primeval nature. The discovery of an in- 
finite series of palms, ferng, and grasses, imbedded 
within the sands and slates of the coal measures, and 
other carboniferous deposits, attests beyond all con- 
tradiction the fact of a tropical climate extending east 
and west over the now temperate regions of the Old 
and the New World, and from the frozen shores of 
the North Polar islands to the more genial recesses 
of the distant south. Ss. 

















HUT AND CARAVAN OF THE CHARCOAL BURNERS, 
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AN AUSTRALIAN GRAMMAR. 
I. 


We have met with a very carious volume, printed 
at Sydney, in the course of last year, and recently 
transmitted to London, which sets forth “ the prin- 
ciples and rules of the language spoken by the 
Aborigines in the vicinity of Hunter's River, Lake 
Macquarie, &c., New South Wales.” This Grammar 
of the aboriginal tongue of Australia, has been com- 
piled by Mr. L. E. Threlkeld, during a residence of 
many years among the natives, and affords a second 
proof of his industry and ingenuity in their behalf. 
He had previously furnished an Australian transla- 
tion of St. Luke’s Gospel; a work which many of 
these, perhaps the most abject of human creatures, 
listened to with pleasure and interest when read to 
them. It appears, however, that none of them were 
in a sufficient state of preparation and intelligence 
to read it, if put into their hands. Accordingly, a 
grammar has been executed, the expense of carrying 
which through the press has been assisted by a small 
part of a fund placed, by the Sociery ror Promo- 
TING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, in the hands of the 
Rev. W. G. Broughton, Archdeacon of New South 
Wales, towards advancing the Society’s designs in 
that colony. This is one of the instances in which 
the venerable Society steps forward in its Missionary 
character to afford aid: for although i¢ has not now 
any missionaries employed, (that branch having been 
transferred to the Sociery ror THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GosPEL,) it still shows its concern for the 
spiritual welfire of thousands born in heathenism ; 
contributes largely to the erection of churches, cha- 
pels, and school-houses in distant spots, some of 
which had seldom, if ever before, been visited by a 
Minister of Christ; and diffuses the Word of Life and 
the practical knowledge of Divine truth by gratuitous 
supplies of Bibles, Prayer-books, and Tracts*. 

The work before us, may, in this view, be deemed 
interesting and important; indeed, the Archdeacon 
considers it as likely to forward any attempt that 
may be made to extend among the savage tribes 
the blessings of Religion and civilization; indepen- 
dently of which, it may afford means of tracing a 
resemblance between the language of New South 
Wales and some other of the known dialects of the 
world, and may thus lend some aid to the solution 
of that hitherto baffling problem, of what has been 
the origin of this very peculiar rave of people. 

The author begins by noticing the similarity of 
the several languages used in the Islands of the South 
Seas, which, he says, are but different dialects, whilst 
the natives themselves could not, at a first interview, 
understand the people of neighbouring Islands, who 
spoke essentially the same tongue! The names of the 
Islands correspond with the difference of dialect ; as for 
instance, Tahiti (Otaheite), the name of the island, in 
whose language the aspirate 4 abounds. At Ru-ru-tu, 
about four hundred miles distant, where the aspirate 
h is not used, the natives speak more in the throat, 
in consequence of the omission. At Ai-iu-tek-i, the 

* The. Sociery, on the Archdeacon’s stating the circumstances 
of the colony, and the spiritual wants of the European population, 

ranted, atthe Monthly Meeting in February last, ‘ures Pnovsanp 
| men for the promotion of Christian Knowledge in New South 
Wales. ‘lhe cireumstances are shortly these: —in the whole colony 
of New South Wales there are only eight churches. In seventeen 
of the counties, equal in extent to the same number of counties in 
England, only five chaplains are stationed; and there are scarcely any 
schools. ‘The foundations of a large church, laid by Governor 
Macquarie, in the town of Sydney, remain as they were left at his 
departure, though the number of inhabitants in that place has in- 
creased to above 16,000, of whom more than 12,000 are Protestants, 
Of the population of the Australian colonies, about 40,000 are felons 
and prisoners of the Crown, who have been convicted and transported 
from the mother country. 
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language has the addition of the k; and at Ro-ro- 
tong-a, it adopts the nasal ng; whilst at New Zealand, 
the nasal ng and k also abound. The Sandwich 
Islands drop many letters, and insert, instead, the k 
and 7,—sounds unknown to the Tahitians. It is im- 
possible to state which is the parent tongue. 

By a comparative Table of Alphabets used in 
Polynesia, it appears that the Sandwich Islands have 
only 13 letters; Tahiti Society Isles, 16; Australia, 16; 
Friendly Islands, Fiji, 20; New Zealand+ 17, these oral 
languages, when reduced to writing, being expressed 
in English letters. In the Tahitian and Sandwich 
Island tongues, &c., this can be easily done, the vowels 
always retaining their simple sound ; because, as may 
be seen by the specimen below, a consonant never 
ends a syllable or word! But in the Australian 
language, a consonant often ends a syllable or word ; 
and whilst in some of these instances the simple 
sound of the vowel is retained, in others the sound 
is shortened. A set of characters, cast expressly for 
the various sounds of the vowels, might have been 
desirable towards forming so strange a speech into a 
written language: but Mr. Threlkeld meets the diffi- 
culty, in some degree, by placing an accent over the 
vowel when the simple sound is retained: as— 

Bun, to sound as the English word, Bun, a cake. 
Bin, to sound as the English word, Boon, a gift. 
Tin, to sound as the English word, Tin, a metal. 
Tin, to sound as the English word, Teen. 

The following extract from a letter, sent by Ka-rai- 
mo-ku, from the Sandwich Islands, to the Rev. W. 
Ellis, will show the affinity between the Sandwich 
Island tongue and the language of the Tahitians: 
here it will be observed that each word ends with a 
vowel. 

Sandwich Island, Eia kau wahi orero ia oe, ahea oe € 


Tahitian, Teia taau parau ia oe, ahea oe e 
English, This is my communication to you, When will you 


Sandwich Island, Hoi mai ia nei a noho mai ai io matou nei? 
Tahitian, Hoi mai io nei e noho mai ai io matou nei? 
Luglish, Return hither and dwell with us ? 


Sandwich Island, Ke ao nei no makou i ka orero a ki Akua ; 
Tahitian, Te haapii nei matou i te parau a ti Atua; 
English, Learning are we the word of God: 


Sandwich Island, Ke malama nei no makou i ka olelo ake Akua. 
Tahitian, Te haapii nei matou i te parau a te Atua. 
English, Regarding are we the word of God. 

Owing to a peculiar custom at Tahiti, that when any 
word had a sound similar to that which was contained in 
the King’s name, such word was changed, many words 
now obselete are found in the Sandwich Islands: for 
instance, Orero, is the word in Tahiti for speech, 
and was used formerly as such; but now, by custom, 
Parau is used for speech, and Orero is in this sense 
obsolete! There is a much nearer affinity in the lan- 
guages of the Islands in the Pacific Ocean than can 
be described within our limits, so many references to 
custom being necessary to explain the subject fully. 
We propose, however, to return to it at a future 
opportunity. 

+ Fora description of Polynesia, mm three papers, see Saturday 
Magazine, Vol. IL1., pp. 105, 145, 179. 


Wuat though the polite man count thy fashion a little odd, 
and too pe mse ct it is because he knows nothing above that 
model of goodness which he hath set himself, and therefore 
approves of nothing beyond it; he knows not God, and 


therefore doth not discern and esteem what is most like him. 


When courtiers come down into the country, the common 
home-bred people possibly think their habit strange; but 
they care not for that—it is the fashion at court. What 
need, then, that Christians should be so tender-foreheaded, 
as to be put out of countenance because the world looks upon 
holiness as a singularity. It is the only fashior in the 
highest court, yea, of the King of kings himself.——-C oz- 
RIDGE. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE. 

Ir it were possible, with the bodily, as with the 
mental eye, to behold the constitution of the Atmo- 
sphere which surrounds our earth, we should view a 
compound probably the most complex in nature ; for 
into this cireumambient ocean of air are carried up 
whatever exhalations arise, not only from the earth 
itself, but from every organized form of matter, 
whether living or in a state of decomposition, that is 
found upon the earth’s surface; the dews of morning, 
the balms of evening; the fragrance of every plant 
and flower; the breath and characteristic odour of 
every animal; the vapour invisibly arising from the 
surface of the whole ocean and its tributary streams; 
and, lastly, those circumscribed and baneful effluvia, 
however generated, which, when confined to definite 
portions of the atmosphere, produce those various 
forms of fever which infest particular districts; or 
those more awful and mysterious miasmata, which, 
arising in some distant region, and advancing by a 
slow but certain march, carry dismay and death to 
the inhabitants of another hemisphere. 

Such is the complex character of the atmosphere ; 
and, indeed, from this assemblage of vapours con- 
tained in it, it has received its peculiar appellation, 
being the receptacle, or magazine, as it were, of ter- 
restrial exhalations. 

All these various exhalations, however, may be 
considered as foreign to the constitution of the air, 
being neither constantly nor necessarily present any- 
where ; all, with the exception of that aqueous vapour 
which is continually rising from the surface of the 
earth, as well as of the ocean, and every lake and 
river. But, in addition to this aqueous vapour, the 
air is also charged, to a variable extent, with light and 
heat, and electricity ; of which the two first are so 
obviously adapted to the wants of man, as to demand 
immediate attention. Electricity is, probably, of 
equal importance, in its relation to man; but the 
true character of that relation has not yet been suf- 
ficiently developed to call for a distinct consideration 
on the present occasion. 

[Kipp’s Bridgewater Treatise.] 


THE SEVEN-EARED WHEAT. 


Wueat is raised in most parts of the world; but 
the species represented in the engraving does not 
thrive in cold climates. It is the kind formerly raised 
in Egypt and Syria, and is 
often mentioned inthe Bible 
under the name of corn, 
which meant then any sort 
of grain of which bread was 
made, What the Americans 
call corn, that is, Indian 
corn, was not known ex- 
cept to American Indians, 
till about two hundred years 
ago. Pharaoh dreamed 
about the seven-eared corn, 
and we do not know that the one-eared corn was 
raised in Egypt. The wisdom of God is strikingly 
shown in the stalk of Egyptian wheat: if it was 
hollow and weak like common corn, it would break 
with the weight; but it is solidly filled with a sort of 
pith, and thus rendered sufficiently firm. 





Tue fruits of the earth do not more obviously require labour 
and cultivation to prepare them for our use and subsistence, 
than our faculties demand instruction and regulation, in 
order to qualify us to become upright and valuable members 
of society, useful to others, or happy in ourselyes.— 
W. Barrow. | 


THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 
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*TIs PLEASANT to the mind, the thought 
By opening January brought, 

That now the hasty-footed Sun 

On vault the most depressed has run 

His BRIEFEST COURSE: that day by day 
His track about the heaven’s high way, 
Will form a wider, loftier arch ; 

And earlier, to attend his march, 

Call forth the slumbering hours, nor leave 
So soon to rest the shadowy eve. 

Not that "tis well to wish away 
A month, or week, or passing day, 

Or fleeting hour, or smallest space 
Marked on the dial’s changeful face ; 
For who can tell what awful power, 
Month, week, or day, or fleeting hour, 
Or moment? by the dial told, 

May on our endless being hold, 

What each quick waning point may breed, 
And what may next to each succeed ? 
Behoves us, therefore, to devote, 

As down the stream of life they float, 
Or long or short the passing days, 

To works of love, our Maker's praise, 
Thankful for each, that still amon 

The living greets us, short or long. 
But as by His supreme decree 

Who first commanded time to be, 
Whate’er we wish, it still will run 

Its progress, and to-morrow’'s sun 

Still press on that which shines to-day, 
And days successive pass away. 

*Tis sweet, and innocent withal, 

To note o’er this our earthly ball 

The growing arch ; each morn and night 
Enjoy the still progressive light, 

And hail in his expanded wing 

Faint symptoms of returning Spring. 

Is there a heart that beats and lives, 
To which no joy the Spring-time gives ? 
Alas! in that unfeeling heart 
Nor love nor kindliness has part ; 

Or chilling want, or pining care 

Must brood, or comfortless despair. 

Blest, who without profane alloy 

Can revel in that blameless joy ! 

More blest, in every welcome hour, 

If Spring-time smile, or Winter lower, 
Who round him scatter’d hears or sees 
What still the excursive sense may please ; 
Who round him finds, perchance unsought, 
Fresh matter for improving thought ; 

And more, the more he looks abroad, 
Marks, owns, and loves the present God! 


{Bisnor Mant’s British Months.] 


To exchange the bustle of business, and the gay amuse- 
ments of society, for fields and woods, silence and solitude, 
is so far from being alone sufficient to ensure a life of true 
contentment, that, to most men, after the novelty was past, 
it would produce such a sense of want and deprivation, as 
if their former existence had suffered a diminution; or as 
if, from a region of light and plenitude, they had fallen into 
a dreary state of darkness and vacuity. This should be a 
lesson to all who meditate a retreat from the world, and 
induce them to cultivate before-hand those qualities and 
habits which may add life and interest to the calm prospects 
and silent exhibitions of rural nature. And if there be 
any who have sequestered themselves without this due pre- 
paration, they ought to suffer patiently the effects of their 
rashness. At the same time, there is no reason why they 
should sit down in despondence, since by a proper attention 
to themselves, and a steady and gentle perseverance, those 
more delicate powers of perception which are adapted to 
still life, and which, amidst the tumult of the world, have 
lain neglected and depressed, may yet gradually be re- 
covered, and called forth into happy activity. 

Still we must remember, that as age advances, and the 
senses and imagination grow languid, the most beautiful 
scenes of nature will lose their natural attractions; and 
that it is only the relation in which they stand to their 
Almighty Creator, and his glory thence reflected, that can 
— them lasting objects of our delightful contemplation, 
—BateEs. 
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THE YOUNG CHEMIST._ I. 
Ir is a stormy day, and I come in with hands and 
feet covered with snow, and go to the fire. In a 
minute the snow disappéars, and my clothes are wet. 
What has done this ?—the snow is melted; but how 
melted? Does the same heat which warms my hands 
go into the snow and change it to water? Let us 
try an experiment: put a tea-cup full of snow before 
the fire; it is melted; the heat that comes from the 
fire goes into the snow and melts it. The Chemist 
would say dissolved; he would call the process disso- 
lution of snow by heat. . 

I melt a piece of sealing-wax in the candle, and 
drop it on my paper. I melt, also, a small piece of 
sheet-lead, and put it in the crucible on the coals, and 
presently it flows, so that I get a clearer idea of the 
power of heat to change bodies, and of the nature 
of those changes. Let us try another experiment: 
I will take a half pint tumbler of water, and put into 
it a piece of sugar as large as a robin’s egg. What 
has become of the sugar? It is gone; it is dissolved, 
you will say, and so itis. But did heat dissolve it? 
Was the water warmer than the sugar? If not, could 
the water impart heat to the sugar? If heat did not 
make the sugar dissolve, what did? Water will 
dissolve as well as heat. Put salt and alum, and 
pearlash and gum-arabic, into tumblers of water, end 
in time they will dissolve. 

When snow, or sealing-wax, or lead, have been 
melted, and are again exposed to cold, they become 
as hard as before, though not quite of the same shape. 
But if you put a lump of sugar and salt into water, 
is there any way of getting the salt and sugar into 
hard lumps again? Let it stand for ten minutes, 
shall we see either the salt or the sugar? No. There 
is a chemical way of getting the salt and sugar again. 
The heat of no common fire would melt either sugar 
or salt: on the other hand, no water, however hot or 
cold, would dissolve lead or sealing-wax. 

In one case the substance is changed from a harder 
state to a softer, without being separated or mixed 
with anything else. Inthe other case, the sugar and 
salt are mixed with the water, and go through every 
part of it, so that if you taste any part of the water 
in which they are dissolved, you taste the salt or the 
sugar. This mixing of one thing with another is 
something more than melting, and the chemists call 
it solution, We melt a thing without adding any- 
thing but heat; but solution is the dissolving of one 
thing in another. The tumbler of water with the 
lump of ‘salt dissolved in it, is a solution of salt and 
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water ; and the water which solves or dissolves the salt 


or sugar is called its solvent, ~ af 

Water, we have seen, digecliy de re ‘pins. 
there are some things water will nof disso e, Whether 
cold or heated. Chalk is one of these; clay, sand, saw- 
dust, pebbles, &c., are others. Put a piece of chalk into 
a tumbler of water, the chalk remains as it was; taste 
the water, it has no chalky taste. If you pulverise 
the chalk and shake the water, it looks whitish or 
turbid, while the water that has the sugar in it is 
clear. The sugar melts at once before it has time to 
become thick; and when you let it stand, the chalk 
soon settles to the bottom ina fine white powder. 
Sugar is a solution, and chalk a miziure. Besides 
water, oil, alcohol, and acids will dissolve. Water 
will not hold salt, sugar, &c., as long as we choose to 
keep putting them into it; but after it has dissolved 
as much as it will hold, the rest remains as we put it 
in, whether it is powdered or in a lump; and when 
water, or any other liquid, will hold no more of a 
thing, we say it is saturated; that is, it is full. Again, 
the salt and sugar which we dissolve does not fill up 
the tumbler at all; but the chalk and sand, &c., that 
will not dissolve, do. This leads the chemist to think 
there are little spaces and interstices between the 
particles, like those between apples in a measure, 
only a thousand times smaller. You might put a 
great deal of sand, or even of shot, into a bushel of 
apples, without filling up the measure. In Jike man- 
ner, it is thought that the sugar in the solution gets 
in between the particles of water. . If it were not so, 
why should not sugar, as well as chalk, make the 
tumbler more full than it was before ? 





THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


Potsep in the centre hangs the glorious Sun, 
Round which the rapid Mercury doth run; 
Next, in due order, Venus wheels her flight, 
And then the Earta, and Mooy, her Satellite; 
Next fiery Mars pursues his red career ; 

Beyond the circling AsTEROIDS appear: 

The belted Jur1reRr remoter flies, 

With his Four Moons attendant through the skies. 
The bright-ringed Saturn roams more distant still, 
With Seven swift Moons his circuit to fulfill ; 
While,’ with Six Satellites that round him roll, 
Uraynvs slowly circumvolves the whole ; 

But far beyond, unscanned by mortal eye, 

In widening spheres, bright Suns and Systems lie, 
Circling in measureless infinity ! 

Pause o’er the mighty scheme, O man! and_raise 
Your feeble voice to the CreaTor’s praise ! 





HUTS OF THE NEW cALEDONIANS. See p. 4. 
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